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The United Automobile Workers of America 





By R. J. THOMAS, President 


United Automobile Workers 


Before 1933 there were practically no trade- 
inion organizations among the half million work- 
ers employed in the automobile industry and its 
hundreds of feeder plants. At its recent con- 
vention, held in St. Louis in June of this year, the 
United Automobile Workers of America, affiliated 
with the Congress of ‘Industrial Organizations, 
eported a general membership of 382,000 and a 
paid-up membership of over 294,000. This sen- 
sational development, brought about in less than 
7 years, accomplished what many persons in and 
outside of the labor movement doubted was 
possible-—the unionization of the large majority 
of semiskilled and unskilled workers in this highly 
integrated mass-production industry. 

Attempts to organize automobile workers into 
trade-unions prior to 1933 were short-lived and 
insuccessful. The owners of the industry would 
have none of collective bargaining, and in many 
eases resorted to oppressive methods, notably 
espionage and the blacklist to prevent the growth 
of unions in their plants. On the other hand, the 
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C. 1. O. 


workers themselves exerted very little continuous 
pressure for organization, and the ability of the men 
on the belt lines to maintain a steady dues-paying 
organization was generally discounted. 

However, the labor legislation enacted since 
1933, particularly section 7—A of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, and later the National 
Labor Relations Act, more commonly known as 
the Wagner Act, cleared the way for automobile 
workers to organize. This legislation removed the 
fear of reprisals which in previous years had 
deterred many an auto worker from joining a 
labor union. 

Scores of thousands of automobile workers 
knocked at the door of the American Federation 
of Labor in 1933 and 1934. 
into federal unions affiliated directly with the 


They were organized 


American Federation of Labor. The federal 
unions were later joined into a national council 
But when a charter for an autonomous inter- 
national union of automobile workers was finally 
issued by the American Federation of Labor in 











August 1935, it failed to provide for a 100-percent 
industrial union. 

Under these circumstances, and because of the 
continuous strong resistance of the owners and 
management, unionism in the auto industry failed 
to take root between 1933 and 1936. Local unions 
flourished for weeks or months and then dis- 
appeared. Strikes, though bitterly fought, were 
isolated affairs and brought no contracts or lasting 
understandings. 

When the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion was established in the fall of 1935, it was 
natural for the auto workers to join the new 
organization. Together with the other affiliates of 
the C. I. O., the United Automobile Workers was 
first suspended and then expelled from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor on charges of fostering 


a dual union movement. 





Precision Expert 


The C. I. O. gave the automobile workers an 
unrestricted industrial charter and supplied organ- 
izers and other assistance. With this aid from the 
C. I. O., the automobile locals inaugurated an 
extensive organizing campaign. The first 10 
months of 1936 were devoted to preparation and 
organization. These were followed with strikes in 
South Bend and Detroit in the fall of 1936. By 
Christmas of 1936, the strikes in key General 
Motors plants brought to a standstill the produc- 
tive machinery of this corporation. 
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After protracted negotiations, General Motoy 
and the automobile workers’ union signed ay 
agreement on February 11, 1937, the first majo 
agreement with a labor union signed in the auto. 


mobile industry. In the months that followed, th; 
Chrysler Corporation, Briggs, and Packard, com. 
prising more than 500 plants in all, reached agree. 
ments with the union. The establishment 9 
seniority systems to protect auto workers agains! 
discriminatory lay-offs and rehiring was a carding 
feature of these contracts. Recognition of plan 
committees provided machinery for dealing wit! 
other grievances, such as the speed-up on th 
assembly lines. Wage rates were increased for a] 
classifications of labor used in automobile plants 


INTERNAL FRICTION 


Simultaneously with the rise of the union, and 
almost with the same intensity, internal difficul- 
ties developed within the ranks of the new organ- 
ization. Lack of seasoned leadership among th 
workers and the refusal by the corporations and 
their plant spokesmen to concede the permanency 
of the union brought turmoil and scores of plant 
strikes, some of them unauthorized. Meanwhil 
the 1937-38 recession in the industry, caused mucl 
unemployment and factional differences further 
lowered the morale and vitality of the union. 

The factional differences in the union culminate 
in a complete split of the union into two groups 
Each claimed to be the official organization an 
retained the official name of United Automobil 
Workers. Both groups held conventions in th 
spring of 1939. 
with the American Federation of Labor and be- 
came the U. A. W.—A. F. of L. The other, b 
far the largest group, remained within the C, 1.0 
and became known as the U. A. W.—C. I. O. 

The General Motors Corporation refused t 
recognize either group until the courts or t 
National Labor Relations Board had determin 
which organization had the right to its contract 


One group soon reaffiliated its 


In the meantime, there was no grievance machil- 
ery and no organization functioning in most of it 
plants. The U. A. W.—C. I. O. responded b 
calling a strike of the General Motors tool an 
die makers before the completion of the vit 
retooling season for the 1940 models. The strik 
of the smaller but most important group of to 
and die makers helped to reestablish the union 
the plants and paved the way for National Lab 
Relations Board elections. The tool and ¢ 
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makers demanded that the U. A. W.—C. I. O. be 
recognized as the legal holder of the General 
Motors agreement. The strike lasted 4 weeks 
and resulted in the recognition by General Motors 
of U. A. W.—C. I. O. plant committees as the 
exclusive committees in 42 plants. This was a 
practical and psychological victory for the C. I. O. 
union, although General Motors persisted in its 
refusal to recognize the international union. 

Soon after, in September 1939, the U. A. W.- 
C. I. O. overwhelmingly won a series of labor 
board elections in the Chrysler plants. Differ- 
ences with the company, however, brought what 
the union termed a lock-out and the corporation 
a slow-down by the workers. A strike developed 
in the large Dodge plant. It culminated in an 
agreement between the union and the Chrysler 
Corporation which provided for a 3-cents-an-hour 
wage increase and established machinery for the 
adjustment of grievances arising from the mutual 
charges of “speed-up” and “slow-down.” 


A REVITALIZED UNION 


To establish on a firm basis its right to represent 
automobile workers, the C. I. O. auto union peti- 
tioned in the summer of 1939 for a series of 
National Labor Relations Board elections. These 
were the first popular plebiscites on unionism in 
the automobile industry. Without exception the 
elections in all of the larger companies resulted in 
substantial majorities for the U. A. W.—C. I. O. 
Sixty-five General Motors plants, employing more 
than 140,000 workers, are today represented by 
the U. A. W.—C. I. O. 

The first major contract arrived at in the 
industry without resort to interruption of pro- 
duction was signed with the General Motors Cor- 
poration in June 1940. With this agreement the 
chapter of internal factional struggle came to an 
end, and once again the United Automobile 
Workers’ Union was placed on a firm bargaining 
basis, 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of this contract 
is the provision for a permanent impartial umpire, 
agreed upon jointly by the union and the General 
The duties of the impartial 
umpire are to handle and pass upon all grievances 


Motors Corporation. 


that may arise in connection with the application 
of the terms of the agreement. His decisions are 
final. 

The collective-bargaining machinery established 
by the United Automobile Workers, which today 
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covers more than 412,000 workers in 647 plants, 
has had a profound effect on labor conditions in 
the industry. The influence has been felt in 
wages, hours of work in job tenure, in vacation 
allowances, and in timing of operations. 
Whereas prior to 1930 a workweek of 60 hours 
was not unusual during peak production, today the 
basic 40-hour week has been universally accepted. 
This change has operated to reduce unemploy- 
ment in the industry and has provided extra 
payments for overtime work in busy seasons. 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
IN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY,1933-40 
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Piece rates and other incentive systems of pay 
have given way to regular hourly rates established 
by agreement between the union and employers. 
Seniority rights of workers in case of lay-offs 
or rehiring are in operation in practically all 
organized plants. This has meant the elimination 
of sharp labor turn-over, a stabilized working 
force for the industry, and increased job security 
for the workers. 

The U. A. W. contracts with employers have 
met the problem of speed-up, which for years had 
been the principal cause of bitter complaint 
among automobile workers. Existing agreements 
provide for negotiation for joint time studies and 
other cooperative methods of adjusting the speed 
of machines and of the assembly line to the workers’ 
physical capabilities. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD STRIKES 


In a special session held on October 8, 1940, 
the Executive Board of the U. A. W.—C. I. O. 
reaffirmed the position of the International Union 
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with respect to strikes. In the decision of 


the Board read: 


part, 


rhe International Union has and will use all of its 
a just settlement of our legitimate 
grievances. We shall continue to demand strict contract 
Where the 


International Union will not hesitate to 


resources to obtain 


compliance by the employers. situation 
warrants, the 
authorize strikes in accordance with the procedure out- 
lined in our constitution : 

By the token, the 


continue to insist on strict contract compliance by our 


same International Union must 


membership and local unions 
No strike kind must 
take place until all grievance machinery is exhausted; no 


action or cessation of work of any 


strike action can be taken even under those circumstances 
unless authorized by the international president; no strike 
votes should be taken until after consultation with the 
International Union . 

The International Union will not intercede for, support, 
nor seek to protect any member or members proven guilty 
of participating in or causing any unauthorized strike o1 
cessation of operations . *% 


UNION STRUCTURE 


The departmental structure and 
tivities of the U. A. W. 
equal to that of many unions older in years. | 
addition to the General Motors and Chrys\ 
departments, the union maintains a competitiy 
shops department for organizing shops which a 
competitive to the plants now under contract 
aircraft department, and a_ Fon 
organizing committee staffed jointly by the U, 4 
W.—C. I. O. and the C. I. O. 
tensive legal department; a W. P. A. 
its extensive cas 


organizing 


welfar 
department which is unique for 
work among needy workers; 


ment; and an educational department whic 


helps conduct classes, a summer camp, ay 


extensive correspondence courses on union al 
industry problems. 


Production, Employment, and Pay Rolls 


Manufacturing Industries, First 9 Months of 1940 


Manufacturing activity increased substantially 
during the third quarter of 1940, due largely 
to greater production of materials for use in 
the defense program. During the 3 months 
July, August, September 
tured goods rose 7 


advanced nearly 8 percent during the same inter- 


output of manufac- 


percent. Factory employment 
val and weekly pay rolls to workers in manufac- 
turing establishments increased about 12 percent. 


For the first 9 months of 1940, production, em 


ployment, and weekly pay rolls in manufacturing 


industries averaged substantially higher than i 


the corresponding 


months of 1937. 


less, and weekly pay rolls were on the averag 
about 5 


of 1937. 
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Four Years of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 


L. METCALF WALLING, Administrator 
Division of Public Contracts, U. S. Department of Labor 


Under the terms of the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act, which became law on September 
28, 1936, every Government contract for manufac- 
tured products, with certain exceptions, amount- 
ing to over $10,000 must contain a signed agree- 
ment by the manufacturer to abide by the basic 
labor standards provided in the law. These 
standards include: The 8-hour day and 40-hour 
week, with an overtime rate of time and a half for 
all hours in excess of the daily and weekly limits 
set by the law; no child labor, that is, no employ- 
ment of boys under 16 and girls under 18 years of 
age; no convict labor; and compliance at least with 
the safety, sanitary, and factory-inspection laws 
of the State where the contract is performed. The 
law also specifies the payment of the prevailing 
minimum wage in each industry. These minimum 
rates are determined by the Secretary of Labor. 

To date, minimum wages on Government con- 
tract work have been determined for 32 separate 
industries. The minimum wage rates vary widely 
depending largely upon the prevailing wage struc- 
ture in the industry. They range, for example, 
from $12 a week for workers employed in fertilizer 
establishments in some sections of the South to 
$27 a week for wage earners in the hat and cap 
industry. In a number of industries, notably 
men’s underwear, luggage and saddlery, iron and 
steel, dimension granite, wood furniture, paper 
and pulp, cement, and fertilizer, separate mini- 
mum rates applicable to specified geographic 
regions of the country have been established. In 
all other industries the minimum wage rate is 
inform throughout the country 

Ail minimum wage rates have been set in ac- 
cordance with an established procedure which 
involves complete consultation with all interested 
parties. In determining a minimum wage for a 
particular industry, the Division of Public Con- 
tracts of the Department of Labor, which is 
charged with administration of the Walsh-Healey 
law, first meets with representatives of workers and 
employers concerned. It informally discusses 
with them the wage and economic characteristics 
of the industry. Following these preliminary 
talks, the Division of Public Contracts formally 
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announces plans to arrive at a minimum wage for 
the industry and sets a date for public hearings at 
which all interested parties may testify. As much 
wage information as is available is collected and 
presented in evidence at the hearings. Frequently 
unions and management jointly assume the re- 
sponsibility for getting the basic facts on which the 
wage determination must rest and often they sep- 
arately supply the necessary information. Union 
representatives and employers appear at these 
hearings and formally present their arguments as 
to what the proper minimum rate should be. Upon 
the basis of evidence gathered at these hearings 
and often supplemented with field investigations 
by fact-finding agencies of the Department of 
Labor, the Secretary of Labor determines the 
minimum rate or minimum rates which shall be 
paid to workers in the industry employed in filling 
Government orders. 

Thus established after careful consideration and 
full discussion with labor and employers in the 
industry, the minimum rate of pay is accepted by 
employers practically without further question. 
Frequently the rate determined is voluntarily 
adopted by the industry as its basic minimum rate, 
not only on Government contracts but also for all 
its operations. In one instance, in the determina- 
tion of minimum rates for the iron and steel in- 
dustry, the findings of the Secretary of Labor were 
contested by a group of steel companies. The 
controversy was carried to the Supreme Court, 
which upheld the right of the Government to 
specify the wages and conditions of work to be 
observed in the performance of its contracts. 

The overwhelming proportion of employers 
abide by the spirit of the act; and as a rule the 
violations which have occurred have not been 
flagrant. 
through ignorance 6r misunderstanding. 
ized labor, through its local unions, international 


In many cases they apparently arose 
Organ- 


representatives, and organizers, has performed 
invaluable service in exposing infractions of the 
law and in aiding the Division of Public Contracts 
in prosecuting offenders. In many instances local 
unions have reported employers who have failed 
to observe the minimum wage rate determinations 





Minimum wage rates under Walsh-Healey Act 





Minimum 


Industry eb 
’ hourly wage 


Date effective | 


Feb 9, 1937 Men’s work clothing $0. 3734 
Aug. 2,1937 | Cotton garments and 
allied industries . 37} 
Do Work gloves 35 
Do Seamless hosiery - 35 
Os x. Men’s neckwear__ . 50 
De... Men’s raincoats _ - . 40 
Do- Men’s hats and caps . 67! 
Do. Men’s underwear_ 1 3214 to.35 ? 
Jan. 5, 1938 Men’s welt shoes . 40 
Jan. 15,1938 Dimension granite 1 3244 to . 57's 
Jan. 26,1938 Handkerchiefs __— -- . 35 
May 12,1938  Envelopes_ - . 4214 
May 13,1938 Leather and sheep-lined 
jackets _. P . 4246 
May 19,1938 | Vitreous or vitrified 
china_ _ - $254 
July 12,1938 Flint glass . 4235 
July 27,1938 Luggage and saddlery 1 3735 to . 40 
Oct. 15,1938 Wool carpet and rug 10 
Do_- Fireworks: 
De... Commercial division . 31), 
Do Fuse division 37's 
Oct. 31,1938 Tags__- . 30 
Dec. 29,1938 Airplanes . 50 
Feb. 13,1939 Bobbinet - ys 
Mar. 1,1939_ Iron and steel 145 to . 62 
May 2,1939 Tobacco-- . 3244 
May 13,1939 Furniture: 
ao... Wood furniture 30 to . 50 
Do. Public seating . 3746 
Do- Metal furniture 45 
Aug. 3,1939 Drugs and medicine- ae 
Aug. 9,1939 Specialty accounting 
supply manufacturing . 40 
Aug. 14,1939 Soap ; 10) 
4 Photographie supplies . 40 
Sept. 12, 1939 | Fertilizers 1 30 to. 50 
Oct. 15, 1939 | Paper and pulp 35 to . 50 
Oct. 19,1939 | Small arms ammunition, 
ete.: 
Do Small arms ammuni- . 4215 
tion : 
Do ‘ Blasting caps . 4745 
Seka Explosives . 571% 
Mar. 2,1940 Cement 10 to . 6346 





‘Rate varies with geographic region as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor More details on industry defini- 
tions and geographic distribution may be obtained from 
Public Contracts Division, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


or who have refused to pay their employees time 
and a half for overtime. Such offending employers 
are compelled by the law to make full and com- 
plete restitution. To date, the Division of Public 
Contracts has found approximately $450,000 to be 
due employees, and most of this amount has been 
collected by the Division and returned to under- 
paid workers. 

The law provides for violators to be placed on 
an ineligible list and denied further Government 
contracts for a period of 3 years. This provision 


has been interpreted so that the most serious 
violators have been excluded from further cop. 
tracts with the Government and has been invoked 
by the Department of Labor in 11 instances 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


During the 4 years of the Walsh-Healey Act, 
until September 28, 1940, approximately 29,00) 
Government contracts were awarded subject to 
the provisions of the law. These contracts called 
for purchases aggregating about $2,500,000 ,000 
They involved nearly 14,000 firms employing an 
estimated 4,000,000 wage earners, of whom mor 
than half came directly under the provisions of 
the Walsh-Healey Act. 

The wide variety of goods and materials neede 
by the different Government agencies has created 
jobs for workers in many industries. By far th 
largest amount spent over the 4-year perio 
(38.7 percent) went for the purchase of various 
types of transportation equipment, including suc 
important items as ships, aircraft, and motor- 
trucks. Next in total value of Government pur- 
chases were textiles and their products, including 
all kinds of cotton and woolen clothing for th 
military forces of the country. These contracts 
accounted for nearly 12 percent of the total 
Other industries filling orders for $100,000,000 or 
more over the 4-year period were iron and steel 
asphalt, coal and petroleum products, machinen 
(engines, turbines, machine tools, office equip- 
ment, pumps, etc.), and electrical apparatus an 
supplies. 

Most of the manufacturing establishments work- 
ing on these Government orders were located i 
the more highly industrialized sections of th 
country. Wage earners employed in factories i 
the Middle Atlantic States of New York, Penn: 
sylvania, and New Jersey, have worked on orders 
totaling nearly $843,200,000, or slightly more tha: 
one-third of all the orders placed under the term: 
of the act. Among the individual States, Nev 


Jersey ranked first, with orders aggregating 
$336,200,000. It was followed by New York 


with orders aggregating $288,900,000. Factorie 
in California, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Mieb- 
igan, Ohio, Virginia, and Washington each re- 
ceived orders for totaling more thal 
$100,000,000. 

The War and Navy Departments have placed by 
far the largest orders for materials to be produce 
under the provisions of the Walsh-Healey Ac 


goods 
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These two agencies accounted for nearly 64 percent 
of all the orders placed during the first year of 
the operation of the act. Last year, due to the 
acceleration of the defense program, their orders 
accounted for slightly more than 85 percent of the 
value of all Government purchases. For the 4 
years combined, the orders of the War and Navy 
Departments under Walsh-Healey contracts 
aggregated $1,873,000,000, or 79 percent of the 
total purchases. Of the remainder, the Procure- 
ment Division of the Treasury Department 
accounted for slightly more than 10 percent, and 
the balance was widely distributed among various 
other Government agencies, the largest purchases 
being made by the Agriculture and Interior De- 
partments and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Government contracts under Walsh-Healey Act 


[September 28, 1936 to September 28, 1940) 





, | 
IN ber , 
} pwneiegel Value of 
Industry groups of con- 
. contracts 
tracts 


Total _ - - we 28, 691 |$2, 368, 000, 000 


Transportation equipment - 1, 967 916, 500, 000 
Textile products_.-_ -- _.| 3,624 277, 500, 000 
Iron and steel__ = | 3,176 211, 300, 000 
Asphalt, coal, and petroleum 3, 179 | 189, 200, 000 
Machinery _- ae — 3, 147 169, 200, 000 
Electrical apparatus and sup- | 

plies - Sainte 


2, 123 136, 400, 000 





Stone, clay, and glass_ | 3,103 80, 600, 000 
Chemicals and allied products 1, 292 67, 200, 000 
Nonferrous metals and alloys _- 968 | 56, 000, 000 
Food and kindred products - - 1, 677 | 41, 600, 000 
Paper and allied products --- 613 41, 600, 000 
Forest products _ | 1,088 38, 200, 000 
Rubber products 415 18, 000, 000 
OS OS eee ; = 230 29, 000, 000 
Printing and publishing - - - - 76 1, 750, 000 


Tobacco__ ce 83 | , 500, 000 
Miscellaneous 1, 900 92, 450, 000 


_ 





NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The huge orders aggregating approximately 10 
billion dollars which have recently been awarded 
to manufacturers for the production of goods and 
equipment necessary for the defense of the country 
have for the first time brought many additional 
employers and thousands of workers under the 
scope of the Public Contracts Act. Despite this 
addition of many new companies, there has been a 
minimum of disturbance due to misunderstandings 
over the provisions of the act. 

The Division of Public Contracts of the Depart- 
ment of Labor maintains close and cooperative 
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relations with the various Government agencies 
charged with the duty of building up the Nation’s 
defense machinery, and no steps are taken by the 
Division which might jeopardize the defense 
program. At the same time, the Division of 
Public Contracts continues to investigate firms 
with Government orders to see that labor stand- 
ards prescribed by the act are observed. 

Experience during the last 4 years in adminis- 
tering the act has convinced the Division of Public 
Contracts that the terms of the law, including the 
provisions relating to hours of work, do not ob- 
struct in any manner the ability of a particular 
firm or an entire industry to produce efficiently 
and effectively the materials called for in its con- 
tract with the Government. The 8-hour day and 
10-hour week provision is not rigid. It does not 
prevent establishments from operating more than 
8 hours a day or more than 40 hours a week. Nor 
does it prohibit the employment of workers for 
more than 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week, 
provided that such workers are paid at the rate 
of time and a half for overtime. 

The experience of this country during the World 
War, as well as the more recent experience of some 
countries now at war, indicates that maximum 
production can best be accomplished by the 
maintenance and observance of labor standards 
which protect the efficiency, health, and morale 
of wage earners. This fact was recognized by 
the Advisory Commission to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, which reaffirmed, on September 1, 
1940, the principles set forth in an order by the 
Chief of Ordnance of the United States Army 
during the World War, dated November 15, 1917. 
That order declared: 

In view of the urgent necessity for a prompt increase in 
the volume of production of practically every article re- 
quired for the conduct of the war, vigilance is demanded 
of all those in any way associated with industry lest the 
safeguards with which the people of this country have 
sought to protect labor should be unwisely and unneces- 
sarily broken down. It is a fair assumption that for the 
most part these safeguards are the mechanisms of efficiency. 
Industrial history proves that reasonable hours, fair work- 
ing conditions, and a proper wage scale are essential to 
high production. During the war every attempt should 
be made to conserve in every way possible all of our 
achievements in the way of social betterment. But the 
pressing argument for maintaining industrial safeguards 
in the present emergency is that they actually contribute 
to efficiency. To waive them would be a short-sighted 
policy, leading gradually but inevitably toward lowered 
production. 






A. F. of L. and C. I. O. Conventions 


The sixtieth annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor met in New Orleans, La., 
from November 18 to November 29, inclusive. 
The third annual convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations met in Atlantic City, 
N. J., from November 18 to November 22, 
inclusive. 


American Federation of Labor 


This year the American Federation of Labor 
reported the highest paid-up membership in its 
history, totaling more than 4,247,000. It had 
241,000 more members than in 1939 and nearly 
169,000 more than during the previous peak 
registered in 1920. 

As in the preceding year, the largest gain in 
membership was reported by the Teamsters’ 
Union, which paid a per capita tax to the federa- 
tion for 393,700 members, or 43,700 more than in 
1939. Other significant increases in membership 
of the unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. were: 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees 17,700, Laun- 
dry Workers’ International Union 10,800, Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers 9,400, Retail Clerks, 
8,400, International Association of Fire Fighters 
8,200, Bakery and Confectionery Workers 8,100, 
and Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 8,000. 

Labor Peace.—President Roosevelt sent a mes- 
sage of*felicitation to the’ A. F. of L. upon the 
occasion of its sixtieth anniversary. In this mes- 
sage the President also emphasized the urgent 
national need of peace in the labor movement. 
This portion of the message read: 

Among the things which labor will contribute, is I 
venture to suggest, an unselfish, a far-sighted, and a 
patriotic effort to bring about a just and an honorable 
peace within the now divided labor movement. Labor 
leaders, with the interest of the Nation at heart and the 
advantage of their followers in mind can, I am sure, find 
the way to reach such a peace. 

Mr. Green’s reply to the President approved by 
the convention was to the effect that the com- 
mittee representing the American Federation of 
Labor stands ready and willing to meet with a 
committee representing the C. I. O. for the pur- 
pose of negotiating a settlement, anywhere, any 
time, any place. 

National Defense.—The position of the American 
Federation of Labor with regard to national 


defense was outlined in the report of the executive 
council and was unanimously approved by the 
convention. The A. F. of L. affirmed its eagerness 
to serve this Nation, the land where democracy 
and a free labor movement still exist. It also 
urged the adoption of certain fundamental prin- 
ciples necessary to safeguard against transforming 
our democracy into a dictatorship. These in- 
cluded the right of labor to be represented on all 
defense agencies dealing with matters affecting 
labor welfare and the right of labor to equal 
representation with employers on advisory groups 
connected with employment control. 

Changes in ConstitutionAmendments to the 
constitution of the American Federation of Labor 
can be adopted only by conventions with a two- 
thirds vote. By this method the special 1-cent 
per member per month assessment in force since 
1937 was eliminated, because several unions had 
objected to it on the ground that it was designed 
to create a “‘war chest to fight the C. I. 0.” The 
regular l-cent per capita tax was temporarily 
increased to 2 cents, and a committee of three 
was authorized to study ways and means of 
providing a permanent revenue to the federation. 

National and international unions may now be 
suspended only by a majority vote at conventions 
of the federation. However, the executive council 
is authorized to suspend two or more unions if 
they are found guilty of having united to create 
and maintain an organization dual to the A. F. of L. 

The salary of the president was raised from 
$12,000 to $20,000, and the salary of the secretary- 
treasurer from $10,000 to $18,000 per year. 

Resolutions—The convention handled more 
than 175 resolutions dealing with a large variety 
of problems, such as national defense, labor legis- 
lation, social security, jurisdictional disputes, ete. 
The resolution on racketeering submitted by the 
delegation of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union was changed by the convention 
into a recommendation to the national and inter- 
national unions to use every means in their power 
to eliminate racketeering from the labor move- 
ment. 

Election of Officers.—President 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany were unanimously 
reelected to their respective offices for the year 
1941. All present members of the executive 
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council were also reelected, including Mr. Harvey 
W. Brown, president of the International Machin- 
ists Union, who was appointed by the executive 
council to take the place of Arthur Wharton, who 
resigned during the year, and Mr. W. C. Birth- 
right, president of the Journeymen Barbers Inter- 
national Union, appointed to fill the place of the 
late John Coefield, president of the Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
United States and Canada. 

The convention voted to hold its 1941 meeting 
in Seattle, Wash. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Although the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, upon advice of counsel, again did not report 
its membership and financial status, the conven- 
tion credited each national and international union 
and the various organizing committees and local 
industrial unions with a ‘‘membership vote” which 
may be regarded as an approximation to their 
memberships. The total voting strength, as 
indicated by these reports, was about 3,623,000. 
Organizations credited with more than 100,000 
votes were: United Mine Workers 600,000, Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee 535,100, United 
Automobile Workers 412,000, Textile Workers 
Union 314,100, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
259,800, United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers 206,800, and Cannery and Agricultural 
Workers 123,000. 

Labor Peace.—The convention authorized the 
special C. I. O. negotiating committee on labor 
unity, composed of Mr. Lewis, Mr. Murray, and 
Mr. Hillman, to participate in any future negotia- 
tions looking forward to “real unity” which would 
not jeopardize the C. I. O. program of organizing 
the unorganized workers in mass-production and 
other basic industries. 

National Defense.—The delegates ratified the 
statement of policy issued by the C. I. O. execu- 
tive committee in June 1940. In this statement 
the C. I. O. pledged itself to work for the security 
of the Nation, the preservation of peace, and 
maintenance and extension of labor’s right to 
organize and bargain collectively with employers. 
The convention emphasized the need for labor 
representation on equal terms with management 
on all Government agencies dealing with national 
defense. It also went on record as opposing the 
Government granting defense contracts to em- 
ployers who do not observe the labor laws of the 
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land, such as the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, etc. 

Philip Murray, chairman of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, urged the creation of a 
joint labor, industry, consumer, and Government 
board in each important industry affected by 
national defense. In addition, joint boards of 
review and a national board should be empowered 
to pass upon all unsettled disputes in defense 
industries. 

Resolutions.—More than 60 resolutions express- 
ing the C. I. O. policy on a wide range of subjects 
were approved by the delegates. In the field of 
organization, resolutions were unanimously passed 
calling for vigorous campaigns to organize workers 
employed by the Ford Motor Co. and in the air- 
craft industry. 

One set of resolutions dealt with various phases 
of social security and urged the extension and 
liberalization of unemployment compensation, 
benefits for permanently and totally disabled 
workers and for older workers, and the establish- 
ment of a national health program assuring proper 
medical attention for wage earners and low-income 
groups. Other resolutions related to broad issues, 
such as the preservation of peace and democratic 
institutions and denunciation of dictatorships and 
foreign ideologies. This last resolution read in 
part: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations condemns the 
dictatorships and totalitarianism of Naziism, Com- 
munism, and Fascism as inimical to the welfare of labor 
and destructive of our form of Government. 

Election of Officers.—Philip Murray, chairman 
of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee and 
vice president of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations was unanimously elected president for 
the 1941 term. Four of the incumbent vice presi- 
dents, R. J. Thomas, of the United Automobile 
Workers, Sherman H. Dalrymple, of the United 
Rubber Workers, Emil Rieve, of the United Tex- 
tile Workers, and Reid Robinson, of the Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers Union, were reelected. 
James B. Carey, president of the Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers Union was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. The two vice-president vacancies 
created by the elevation of Philip Murray to the 
presidency and by the resignation of Sidney Hill- 
man were filled by Frank Rosenblum, vice presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union, 
and by Joseph Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union. 





Annual Earnings of Workers in Iron and Steel Industry 


Workers in the iron and steel industry who were 
employed for 12 complete months during 1937 
earned on the average $1,773. Those who were 
employed 9 months or longer but less than 12 
months averaged $1,679, while those with 6 months 
or more but less than 9 months of employment 
averaged $1,650 during the year. The average for 
all the wage earners in the iron and steel industry 
covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics survey 
in 1937, was $1,628. 

Two general wage increases contributed sub- 
stantially to the higher annual earnings of iron 
and steel wage earners in 1937. A 10 percent 
increase was granted by most of the larger steel 
producers in November 1936, and another 10 per- 
cent or more was granted in March 1937. As a 
result of these increases, hourly earnings of wage 
earners in the iron and steel industry advanced 
from an average of 67 cents in 1936 to an average 
of nearly 82 cents in 1937. 

The high level of activity in the iron and steel 
industry during 1937 was another factor contribut- 
ing to the level of annual earnings of the employees. 
Most groups of steel workers enjoyed full- or nearly 
full-time employment during the year. Employ- 
ment in the steel industry was high during the 
greater part of 1937, in spite of the sharp business 
recession which occurred toward the end of the 
year. The index of employment in the steel 
industry for the year as a whole was 23.5 percent 
higher than the average for the 3-year period 1923 
25. Pay rolls were 22.5 percent higher. 

In spite of the relatively high average earnings 
for the industry as a whole, there were considerable 
variations in the annual earnings of the individual 
workers. These variations were due to such fac- 
tors as part-time employment, variations in skill, 
geographical differences, and variations in the 
different branches and in individual plants. 

Ertent of Employment.—Out of the total of 
73,228 iron and steel wage earners covered by the 
survey, 45,152 were recorded as having been 
employed during the entire 12 months of the year. 
An additional 24,377 workers were found to have 
been employed for 9 months or more, though less 
than 12 months. Of the remaining 3,700 workers 
covered, about half had employment for more than 
6 and less than 9 months, and the other half were 
employed less than 6 months. 
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By far the largest majority of the workers 
covered by the survey (95 percent) thus had 
employment during the year extending over § 
months or more. The average annual earnings o! 
this group may therefore be regarded as character. 
istic of the industry as a whole for the year 1937 
Out of every 1,000 workers with 9 months 
more employment— 

66 earned less than $1,000 

271 earned $1,000 and less than $1,400 

331 earned $1,400 and less than $1,800 

193 earned $1,800 and less than $2,200 

79 earned $2,200 and less than $2,600 
30 earned $2,600 and less than $3,000 
30 earned $3,000 and over 

Variation in Skill: 
worked throughout the year, skilled workers 
enjoyed a differential of $452 over the semiskilled 


Among the employees who 


These in turn averaged $190 more per year thar 
the unskilled workers. About the same differ. 
entials were reported for workers employed for § 
but less than 12 months and for those working 
more than 6 but less than 9 months. 

Geographic Differences.—In western plants 
workers employed throughout the year earned on 
the average $1,865, or $66 more than the averag 
of $1,799 in northern plants. The average fo 
workers in southern plants was $1,385, or nearly 
$500 less than the western average and approx 
imately $400 less than the northern average. 

The average annual earnings of the southern 
workers in each skilled group were substantiall 
lower than those of northern and western workers 
This is largely accounted for by the variatior 
in the average hourly earnings prevailing in th 
different regions. The highest hourly earning 
were found in the West (92.3 cents), the nex 
highest in the North (84.7 cents), and the lowest 
in the South (66.0 cents). 

Industry Variation._—The three major divisions 
of the iron and steel industry reported considerabk 
variation in the annual earnings of their employees 
Wage earners in steel works had the highest. earn 
ings, averaging $1,985 per year. The lowest ear- 
ings were recorded in blast furnaces, with # 
average of $1,646 for the year. Wage earners 
rolling mills averaged $1,741, which is $95 pe 
year higher than for blast-furnace workers bu! 
$244 per year lower than in steel works. 
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Business and Economic Conditions in October 1940 


National Income.—Total income payments in 
the United States in October were estimated at 
nearly 6.7 billion dollars by the Department of 
Commerce. For the first 10 months of 1940, in- 
come payments totaled 60.6 billion dollars, or 
about 6 percent more than in the same period of 
1939. 

Farm Income.—Sales of farm products combined 
with Government payments yielded farmers a 
total cash income of $1,125,000,000 in October, as 
against $908,000,000 in September and $1,042,- 
000,000 in October a year ago. 

Automobiles—Output of passenger cars and 
trucks reached a high level in October, with the 
production of 493,200 units. 
gated 269,100 in the preceding month and 313,400 
in October a year ago. 

Bituminous Coal.—About 38,300,000 tons of 
bituminous coal were produced in October, as 
against 38,650,000 tons in September and 46,400,- 
000 tons in October of last year. 


Assemblies aggre- 


Building Construction.—Largely as a result of 
the initiation of construction projects connected 
with the national defense program, the value of 
building permits issued in 2,098 cities advanced 
from $219,500,000 in September to $335,700,000 
in October. In October 1939 permits issued in 
the same cities were valued at $169,900,000. 

Electric Power.—October output of electric 
power totaled 12,814 million kilowatt-hours. 
This was an increase of 1,071 million kilowatt- 
hours compared with September and of 1,144 
million kilowatt-hours as against October 1939. 

Railroad Freight-Car Loadings.—Weekly freight 
loadings of class I railroads averaged 817,400 cars 
in October, as against 783,800 cars per week in 
September and 838,900 cars per week in October 
a year ago. 

Steel.—Production of steel ingots in October rose 
to the high figure of 6,460,000 tons. Output in 
the preceding month totaled 5,900,000 tons and in 
October of last vear approximately 6,080,000 tons. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


A new peak in industrial production was indi- 
cated by the Federal Reserve Board’s adjusted 
Based on 1935-39 as 100, the 
index stood at 128 in October, compared with 125 
in September. The former peak of 126 was re- 
corded for December 1939. 


index in October. 


The most marked gains in production were in 
automobiles and textiles. Steel- and machinery- 
manufacturing industries continued to operate at 
a high level. Output of minerals, on the other 
hand, did not average quite so large as in the pre- 
ceding month. 





Industrial Production 


Adjusted Index 
1935-39= 100 

1940 
October... — 1128 
September _ 125 ‘. 
August . 121 
Julv. s 121 
June_. 121 
May : 115 
April “a 111 
March l 12 
February - : 116 
January ccna Sa 

1939 
December. ___. 126 
November. _ _- P 124 
October. ___. 121 40 "jo23 1924 1925 1926 1927 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in October 1940 


More workers were employed in nonagricultural 
industries in October than at any time since Octo- 
ber 1929. 
million wage earners between the middle of Sep- 
tember and the middle of October brought the 
level of employment in nonagricultural industries 
to nearly 37,000,000. 

The largest increase in employment during the 


The rehiring of over a quarter of a 


month was in manufacturing industries, which 
added 180,000 workers. 
pickup added 47,500 workers in the automobile 


A greater-than-seasonal 


industry. Other outstanding increases were 15,500 
in cotton goods, 13,200 in beet sugar, 11,500 in 
foundries, 11,100 in aircraft, 10,500 in electrical 
machinery, and 10,100 in woolen and worsted 
goods. 

Wholesale and retail trade establishments re- 
ported a seasonal employment gain of 57,000 in 
October. On construction projects employment 
increased by 41,000. In the Federal, State, and 
local Government services, not including the armed 
forces, the increase of more than 30,000 was due 
primarily to the hiring of approximately 10,000 
additional workers in navy yards and arsenals, 


and more than 20,000 persons on selective draft 
boards. Mining industries added 5,000 workers 
to their pay rolls, and transportation and publi 
utility companies showed a net gain of approvi- 
mately 4,000. In the finance, service, and miscel. 
laneous group of industries, however, employment 
declined by approximately 60,000 over the month 
due largely to seasonal recessions in resort hotel 
recreation, and amusement activities. 

Nonagricultural employment has 
steadily since February of this year. 
with October 1939, approximately 1,150,000 mor 
workers had jobs in nonagricultural industries i 
October. 


adv ances 


Compared 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—Approximately 163,000 workers 
were added to the pay rolls of durable-goods in- 
dustries during October. All groups reported in- 
creased employment, with the gains ranging fron 
5,800 in stone, clay, and glass and 9,300 in lumbe 
to approximately 31,700 in iron and steel, 34,80 
in machinery manufacturing and 66,300 in trans- 
portation equipment. 


Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 


[October 1940, September 1940, and October 1939] 





Number of workers employed 


Industry 
October 


1940! 19402 
All industries____. , rasa aia 8, 674, 600 
Durable-goods groups OP ee i, 225, 000 4, 062, 000 
Iron and steel---_- 1,044,500 1,012, 800 
Machinery --_--- — 1, 124,800 1,090, 000 
fransportation equipment - - - 780, 200 713, 900 
Nonferrous metals_ _--_ 314, 900 298, 900 
Lumber__-- ares 677, 200 667, 900 
Stone, clay, glass_ 306, 300 300, 500 
Vondurable -goods groups _ - 1. 449, 600 t, £85, 900 
lextiles_- 1, 703, 800 | 1, 672, 700 
Leather__ 291, 200 293, 700 
Food _ - 936, 100 979, 600 
Tobacco- 92, 000 91, 000 
Paper and printing 624, 800 616, 900 
Chemicals 114, 400 406, 300 
Rubber 124, 400 120, 200 
Unelassified 262, 900 255, 500 


September 


8,497,900 8, 183, 300 


Amount of weekly pay roll 


October October September October 
1939 1940! 1940 2 1939 


$216, 755,000 5208, 795, 000 


$192, 963, 00 


8, 705, 900 121, 907, 000 114, 272, 000 99, 960, OI 
953, 100 31, 343, 000 30, 011, 000 28, 504, 006 
943, 700 34, 538, 000 32, 868, 000 26, 456, 00 
597, 700 27. 760, 000 24, 320, 000 19, 078, 00 
275, 400 8, 963, 000 8, 395, 000 7, 452, 00 
659, 100 13, 498, 000 13, 044, 000 12, 581, 00 
296, 900 7, 325, 000 7, 059, 000 7, 133, 00 

1. 477, 400 94, 848, 000 14, 5238, 000 93, 003, | 

1, 760, 400 29, 579, 000 29, 353, 000 29, 622, 00 
311, 300 5, 121, 000 5, 209, 000 5, 345, 00 
915, 200 20, 347, 000 21, 010, 000 19, 722, 00 

92, 300 1, 483, 000 1, 467, 000 1, 410, OU 
618, 700 17, 110, 000 16, 849, 000 16, 917, 000 
105, 300 11, 562, 000 11, 449, 000 11, 044, 00 
124, 100 3, 502, 000 3, 324, 000 3, 534, 00 
250, 100 | 6, 144, 000 5, 862, 000 5, 409, 00 





! Preliminary. 


adding the separate group totals are somewhat larger. 
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2 Revised. 
% Adjusted to actual levels shown by 1937 Census of Manufactures. 


Due to overlapping, the figures obtained ! 
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More than half a million additional wage earners 
had jobs in durable-goods manufacturing in Octo- 
ber 1940 compared with October 1939. The largest 
increases over the 12-month interval were 182,500 
in transportation equipment, 181,100 in machinery 
manufacturing, and 91,400 in iron and steel. 

Weekly Pay Rolls—Total weekly wage pay- 
ments to workers employed in durable-goods groups 
of industries advanced $7,635,000 in October. 
The largest monthly increase was recorded in the 
transportation equipment group of industries and 
aggregated $3,440,000. 

October wage payments to durable-goods work- 
ers this year aggregated $21,950,000 per week 
higher than a year ago. All durable-goods groups 
reported larger weekly pay rolls, with the increases 
over the year varying in amounts from $192,000 
in stone, clay, and glass to nearly $8,700,000 in 
transportation equipment. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employme nt.—For all nondurable-goods groups 
of industries combined, employment advanced 


13,700 in October. An increase of 31,100 in tex- 


tiles and smaller gains in most of the other non- 
durable-goods groups more than offset a seasonal 
decline of 43,500 workers in foodstuffs. 

Fewer workers, however, had jobs in nondurable- 
goods manufacturing in October 1940 than in the 
corresponding month a year earlier. Reduced em- 
ployment in textiles and leather was more than 
sufficient to offset gains of 20,900 in foodstuffs, 
9,100 in chemicals, 6,100 in paper and printing, 
and 12,800 in the unclassified industries. 

Weekly Pay Rolls.—With the exception of smaller 
pay rolls in foodstuffs and leather, all nondurable- 
coods groups of industries reported higher weekly 
wage payments in October. The largest increases 
were $261,000 in paper and printing, $226,000 in 
textiles, and $178,000 in rubber. The net pay-roll 
advance for all groups combined aggregated $325,- 
000 per week. 

Over the year interval, October 1939 to October 
1940, the nondurable-goods pay roll rose $1,845- 
000. Foodstuffs, chemicals, paper and printing, 
and tobacco reported larger pay rolls than in Octo- 
ber 1939, while reductions were registered in tex- 
tiles, leather, and rubber. 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


Factory employment advanced 2 percent during 
the month and was 6 percent higher than in Octo- 
ber 1939. 
manufacturing industries in 1923-25, 1,099 were 
employed this October, compared with 1,077 in 
September and 1,037 in October 1939. 


For every 1,000 workers on jobs in 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics factory pay-roll 
index rose nearly 4 percent in October and was 
more than 12 percent higher than in October 1939. 
Based on 1923-25 as 100, the index stood at 114.2 
in October as against 110.0 in the preceding month 
and 101.7 in October of last year. 








EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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Factory Employment 
Index 
1923-25= 100 woex 
. 
1940 
aT Der 109.9 
September _ 107.7 
August 103.6 
July 99.5 
June —— 99.4 
May n 99.0 
April 99.6 
March ; 100.8 
February " 101.4 so} 
January 101.4 
1939 40 

December_... __ 104.1 
November... -- 103.8 , 
October biccieictaiacsi: lt EO “We TRS TSR TORE WES 

Preliminary. 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in 
Manufacturing Industries 


The average workweek of about 39% hours re- 
ported for manufacturing industries in October 
was slightly higher than in the preceding month 
and in October of last year. Hourly earnings 
averaged nearly 67% cents in October. This was 


about the same as in September and 3 cents an 
hour more than in October 1939. Factory workers 
earned on the average $27.15 in October—approxi- 
mately 50 cents per week more than in September 
and about $1.50 per week more than in September 
a year ago. 

In the five selected durable- and nondurable- 
goods manufacturing industries average weekly 
hours of work and average hourly and weekly 
earnings in October 1940 were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
42.0 in foundries and machine shops. 
$1.5 in automobiles. 
40.0 in sawmills. 
39.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
38.5 in brick manufacturing. 

Hourly earnings (in cents): 
95.0 in automobiles. 
85.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
74.0 in foundries and machine shops. 
56.5 in brick manufacturing. 
50.5 in sawmills. 

Weekly earnings: 
$39.25 in automobiles. 
$33.05 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$31.20 in foundries and machine shops 
$21.85 in brick manufacturing. 
$20.25 in sawmills, 


Nondurable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
40.5 in paper and pulp. 
40.5 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
37.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
36.5 in petroleum refining. 
35.5 in tires and inner tubes. 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
97.0 in petroleum refining. 
96.0 in tires and inner tubes. 
68.5 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
65.5 in paper and pulp. 
41.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Weekly earnings: 
$34.95 in petroleum refining. 
$34.35 in tires and inner tubes. 
$27.65 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$26.45 in paper and pulp. 
$15.40 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages and Hours, 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industrie; 





Increase or decreas: 


de “a 7 
October Septem- 








October 
1940 ber 1940 | 1939 t, 
to Octo- October 
ber 1940 1940 
Retail trade Percent Percent 
Employment - - - -- - - 3, 615, 000 +1.7 +2 9 
Weekly pay roll____.- $75, 208, 000 +.8 3.1 
Weekly hours = 42.5 —1.2 
Hourly earnings_-_-- $0. 53 —.1 
Weekly earnings - - $20. 90 —.9 
Wholesale trade 
Employment -..--- 1, 473, 400 +1.0 7 
Weekly pay roll__----_|$46, 599, 000 —.7 +3 
Weekly hours_-_-_----- 41.0 --.7 2.4 
Hourly earnings-_---- $0. 74 —1.1 +3. ( 
Weekly earnings - -- $30. 55 —1.7 +1. 
Bituminous coal 
Employment - - - - - - - 410, 500 2.1 3.7 
Weekly pay roll_ .| $9, 319, 000 +1.3 13. 
Weekly hours_----- 28. 5 —.5 1] 
Hourly earnings----- $0. 88 -.8 * 
Weekly earnings - -- $25. 05 —.7 10 
Metal mining 
Employment _- - - 79, 900 +. 1 11.1 
Weekly pay roll $2, 344, 000 +2.8 12.7 
Weekly hours 42. 0 +1.9 1.5 
Hourly earnings $0. 74 +.9 3.1 
Weekly earnings - - $30. 80 | +2.8 1.j 
Telephone and 
telegraph 
Employment - - - - ‘ 397, 800 —.1 3.1 
Weekly pay roll $12, 983, 000 -1.1 5.9 
Weekly hours- 10. 0 L. 3 2 
Hourly earnings---- $0. 81 +. 9 l 
Weekly earnings- - -- $32. 05 2 2 
Power and light 
Employment - - - -- 253, 000 5 2 
Weekly pay roll_--- $8, 943, 000 1.5 5. 
Weekly hours_---- 41.0 4.3 4. | 
Hourly earnings---- $0. 87 2.2 6 
Weekly earnings - - - $35. 55 2.0 3.2 
Street railways and 
busses 
Employment- - - - --- 192, 200 * l, 
Weekly pay roll_-- $6, 601, 000 -.8 
Weekly hours___----- 46. 0 1. 1 
Hourly earnings ---- $0. 73 +. 5 2.( 
Weekly earnings - - - - - $33. 90 .8 1,1 
Hotels 
Employment - - - - 271, 700 eS 2 
Weekly pay roll_-- $4, 146, 000 2. 1 1.7 
Weekly hours---- 46. 0 .§ 5 
Hourly earnings---- $0. 34 e + 1. f 
Weekly earnings - - $15. 55 .4 +1, i 
Laundries 
Employment - 231, 300 Si 4.2 
Weekly pay roll $3, 831, 000 2. 1 1.9 
Weekly hours--_-- - 42.5 -.4 
Hourly earnings----- $0. 43 -.2 ] 
Weekly earnings - - - $18. 15 —.4 
Dyeing and cleaning 
Employment - - - -- - 64, 200 —.3 +4.4 
Weekly pay roll- $1, 194, 000 —3.4 7. ( 
Weekly hours------- 43. 0 —2.9 1.4 
Hourly earnings- ---- - $0. 49 —.3 Ta 
Weekly earnings - - -- $20. 65 —3. 1 +2. 





1 Preliminary. 2? Not available. 
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What Happened to Prices in October 1940 


Wholesale Prices——The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index of wholesale commodity prices re- 
corded a further small increase in October. How- 
ever, it averaged slightly lower than in October of 
last year, when prices of many commodities rose 
sharply for a brief period following the outbreak 
of war in Europe. 


Inder of wholesale price s 


Retail Food Prices. 
throughout the United States indicate that average 
retail food prices in October were slightly lower 
than in the preceding month and in October of 
last year. The B. L. S. index was 96.2 in October 
as against 97.2 in September, 97.6 in October 1939, 
and 100 for the 5 years 1935-39. 


‘Reports from 51 cities 


Average retail food prices for the country as a whole 








oF 
1926 = 100 Increase 

(+) or 
decrease 


(=) 


Item 

Octo rr 

October | October a 

’ 93° Jvov tO 

1940 1939 October 

1940 

Index | Index Percent 
All commodities 78. 7 | 79. 4 0.9 
Farm products 66. 4 67. 1 LO 
Raw materials 71. 4 | 72.3 } 2 
sar we peaks meng goods_| 79. 4 83. 1 15 
Finished products- $2. 1 | 82. 3 2 


| 





Octo- , Increase or de- 
Item ber | crease (—) October 
1940 | 1939 to October 1940 





Cents Cents Percent 

Bread_--—-- - pound. 7.8 (1) (i 

Butter___- do 36. 3 +14 1.0 
Milk, delivered_. _quart_.| 12.7 (1) (1) 

Regs..... ‘ dozen. _|* 39. 1 + 1.6 1.3 
Potatoes -_ . peck_ 27.9 6.9 -19.8 
EE pound__; 9. 2 2. 4 20. 7 
Pork chops — do 30. 5 15 17 
Round steak a. 2 2.3 6. 4 
Sugar-___--- 10 pounds 50. 9 | 11. 4 | 18. 3 
>) ee -pound..| 20.6} —1.6 | 7.2 





1 No change. 2 Preliminary. 


Government Employment and Relief in October 1940 


Work Projects—The number of persons em- 
ployed by the Work Projects Administration in- 
creased slightly in October. Total employment 
of more than 1,710,000 was about 75,000 higher 
than in the preceding month. Total wage pay- 
ments to W. P. A. workers aggregated $99, 100,000 
in October, compared with approximately $90,- 
900,000 in September 1940. 

Construction Projects.—Employment and earn- 
ings at the site of construction on Government 
projects in October were: 





Employ- | 


r Sa 
i agen ment 


Arhings 





All construction projects __..--| 650, 200 364, 656, 000 
Regular Federal Government ap- 
propri: ations | 486, 300 |$51, 300, 000 
Financed by Work Projects Ad- | 
ministration : 
nited States Housing Authority | 
Public Works Administration - 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 
tion CPE POE OF eee en ae | a 800 


1, 700 3, 370, 000 
2, 600 5, 580, 000 
37, 800 4, 190. 000 


oosl 





216, 000 
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©. C. C. and N. Y. A.—The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps employed 318,500 workers in October 
at a total wage payment of $14,060,000. The 
National Youth Administration provided jobs to 
577,500 boys and girls during October and paid 
out $7,100,000. 

General Relief —About 663,300 families and 
single persons received $19,700,000 in relief from 
public funds in October, according to reports from 
111 urban areas to the Social Security Board. 
This was a decline in cases but an increase in funds 
disbursed, compared with September. 

Federal Service—Employment and earnings in 
the Federal Government Service in October were: 





Employ- 


Earnings 
ment 


Service 


Executive !_ 1, O86, 170 $166, 500, 000 
Military-__---- 733, 200 17, 900. 000 
Legislative ___- - 5, 900 1, 300, 000 
Judicial _ _ - : 2, 800 656, 400 





1 Includes about 160,000 force account, supervisory, and technical employees 
with a total pay roll of $22,900,000 shown under other classifications. 
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